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On December 9, 1970, Senator Walter F. Mondale 
addressed the senate on -this nation *s failure to meet the needs of 
its children and the need to implement the recommendations of the 
1970 White House Conference on Children. Spealcing a week before the 
first meeting of the 1970 ccmference, he reviewed a series of 
preliminary forum reports whicA contain a number of c<Mistructive 
recommendations, as well as a trenchant, critical - analysis of present 
programs and institutions affecting children. Among the issues 
overlooked by these reports is the insurance of the immediate 
implementation of the conference's recommendations. The delegates are 
urged to insist that a repretientative group from the conference be 
formed to call on the President personally irtiile the conference is 
still in session, and seek his public support for implementation. 
They should get an agreement from this administration for immediate 
funding of an action committee, %rLth an office in Washington and 
staff picked by this conference, to speak up for iaiplementation of 
its findings; to get a Children's Advocacy center created now^ with 
money, before leaving town. They should let this be the first White 
House conference ever to focus on creating a legislative strategy for 
implementing its findings. (Author/JN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



On December 9, 1970, Senator Walter F- Mondale addressed the 
Senate on this Nation's failure to meet the needs of its children and 
the need to implement the recommendations of the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children* Senator Mondale's statement, "Justice for 
Children/' is reprinted here for the use of the committee. 
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JUSTICE FOR CHILDREN 



White House Conference on Children 

Next week a few thousand Americans, some famous, some just 
interested citizens— but all sharing a deep concern for their subject — 
will meet in Washington for the 1970 White House Conference on 
Children. Many of us are wondering just how helpful this conference 
IS going to be. 

Yesterday, the administrators of the conference released a series 
of preliminary forum reports which contain a number of constructive 
recommendations, as well as a trenchant, critical analysis of present 
programs and institutions alFecting children. 

I hope the delegates will also consider some of the issues over- 
looked by tliese n^ports, and above all, focus on the question of 
how to insure that immediate implementation of the conference's 
recommendations will follow. Certainly the past history of White 
House Conferences and President's Commissions is that they 
make strong, sweeping, perceptive reports which ultimately do noth- 
ing but gather dust. President Hoover's President's Conference 40 
years ago produced a children's charter comprehensive enough and 
still unfulfilled enough to be a fine agenda for action today. Since I 
believe that charter would be of interest to the Senate, I ask ^manimous 
consent that it be printed in ;;he record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 'Ir. President, there is recent experience, too. A reading 
of the panel reportvS which preceded Lust year's White House Con- 
ference on Nutrition reveals a clear and forceful agenda for action, 
including hundreds of constructive recommendations. That *>.genda 
was followed by promises of action. A year later these promises re- 
mained unfulfilled. The followup to that conference has been dis- 
mally weak. 

So as the delegates prepare to come to Washington, I think it would 
be appropriate to convey some suggestions to them about what they 
might try to accomplish. I say to the delegates: Bear in mind the 
shelves of reports which already exist. Bear in mind what has hap- 
pened in the past. Specifically, insist that a representative group from 
the conference be formed to call on the President personally while 
the conference is still in session and seek his public support for 
implementation. Abjure abstract discussion of new programs, new 
offices, new commissions, new agencies, new councils. Get an agree- 
ment from this administration, now, for immediate funding of an 
action committee, with an office here in Washington and staff picked 
by this conference, to speak up for implementation of it$ findings; 
get a Children's Advocacy Center created now, with money, before 
you leave town; let this be the first White House Conference ever to 
focus on creating a legislative strateiory for implementin^r its findings. 

Tills will do more to make the recommendations of this conference 
come to life than any other step. Take it from one who is personally 
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and painfully familiar with what happened after last yearns White 
House Conference on Hunger. Do not leave town without establish- 
ing a concrete action mechanism. 

I make a commitment to the delegates as well. Regardless of what 
the administration does — although I would prefer U> work in coop- 
eration with it— will join with other Senators to introduce the con- 
structive proposals of the conference in legislative fonn. And I will 
work to organize a bipartisan group of IVlembers of the Congress to 
work on behalf of the children of America. If we can have Members 
of Congress for world peace through law, as we should and do, we 
can have-Members of Congress for justice to children. 

My advice to the delegates is not confined to the question of f ollowup. 

A study of the forum reports, as constructive as they are, reveals 
a certain lack of immediacy. 

Nowhere in the reports do I find any real discussion of school de- 
segregation. Yet this is an issue which has the gravest implications 
for the life chances of millions of American children — an issue where 
the direction of national policy i^ in heated debate every day, an 
issue where there is urgent need for public attention and response to 
the mounting evidence that the problems only begin for the black child 
when he is placed in a theoretically desegregated school. I find no 
mention of this in the forum reports. I hope the delegates will see 
that it is discussed. 

And if there is little reference to school desegregation generally, 
there is no hint that this administration is at this moment spending 
millions of Federal dollars to support continued racist practices in 
schools in the name of aiding desegregation. 

Reference to continued Federal inaction to solve the simplest and 
most inexcusable American problem — hunger — is confined to two para- 
graphs in one of the reports on health. I hope the delegates will raise 
that issue to a greater level of priority. 

There are other omissions. 

The forum reports are permeated with expressions of the need to 

Srotect children.But there is no attention to the fact that the Presi- 
ent's Family Assistance Plan, pending in Congress right now, would 
force mothers of schoolage children to work even dunng hours when 
the children are not in school — a development which could huit chil- 
dren further just as the conference seeks new ways to protect them. 

The forum reports repeatedly stress the need tor more child ad- 
vocacy, but there is no mention that this administration has been mov- 
ing in the other direction. The Community Action program, which 
created some local advocacy for children, is currently being emas- 
culated and dismantled. The neighborhood T^gal Services program, 
which created another effective means of advocacy for children, is in 
political difficulty within the administration. And there are dements 
m the administration who would curtail the activities of public in- 
terest law firms, still another source of effective advocacy for children. 

The forum reports stress the need for expanded child welfare and 
child development programs, and do not mention that this is the first 
administration which sought a ceiling on funds for social services 
including day care. It is also the administration which opposed the ex- 
pansion of Headstart, after its grand promises about the first 5 years 
of life. 
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So I urge the delegates to bring some immediacy to the deliberations 
of the Conference. 

There is one further gaping omission in the forum reports— any 
consideration of basic power relationships in America. The reports 
rightly criticize the lack of accountability and the bureaucratic em-, 
pirc building in many programs for children. But their major rec- 
ommendation to deal with these failures is advocacy, rather than 
greater participation in governance. 

Advocacy is good, and the system of child advocacy proposed in the 
reports is both interesting an^ promising. But the fundamental ques- 
tion is power and powenessness. The basic underlying reason, more 
important than any other, why millions of American children are vic- 
timized, is powerlessness — the lack of power which their parents and 
they have to affect the Government, the programs and the institutions 
which arc supposed to serve them. Advocacy on behalf of the child 
to sue the system and otherwise demand that it operate properly will 
help. But what will lielp more is if parents and children — families — 
can participate in tlie decisions before they are made. '\Vhat will help 
more is if the power is shared — if the composition and geographic 
reach of school boards are changed to be more reflective of the com- 
munity; if the administration of welfare policy is changed so that 
recipients have a fonnal voice in making it; if the control of health 
policy decisions is changed so that the lay community has a direct 
voice in it. 

Indeed, because the talk is more, far more, about what we are going 
to do better for and to children, than about increasing the share of 
power which they and their parents have, the net effect of the forum 
reports has a faint ring of the brave new world where the State knows 
what is best for everyone. 

The suggestions m the reports, taken one by one, each have their 
merits. But taken with the realization that there is no extensive consid- 
eration of powerlessness and how to alleviate it, the total impression 
created by the reports is more than slightly paternalistic. 

Of course the conference has not yet convened. My purpose is to 
urge the delegates to make this 1970 conference what many past con- 
ferences have not been — a continuing lever for real, fundamental social 
change in America in the immediate future. 

For we are failing our children. Erik Erikson has said: 

The most deadly of all possible sins is the mutilation of a 
child's spirit. 

This sin is being committed every day, all over America Our na- 
tional myth is that we love children. Yet, we are starving thousands. 
Other thousands die because decent medical care is unavailable to 
them. The lives of still other thousands are stifled by poor schools and 
some never have the chance to go to school at all. Millions live in sub- 
standard and unfit housing in neighborhoods which mangle the hu- 
man spirit. Many suffer all of these mutilations simultaneously. 

In every society some people are consiirned to the scrap heap — the 
irretrievably handicapped, the incurably ill, the incorrigibly criminal, 
the hopelessly uneducabl'e. 

But, in America we have needlessly allowed the scrap heap to pile 
up and up. 
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The most obvious victims of course are the 10 nillion children living 
in poverty and the untold millions maimed by racism. 

But the scrap heap is not outsized merely because of poverty and 
racism. 

Have we reduced the victims of physical handicaps to the irreducible 
minimum? Not when 45 percent of the children born in U.S. hospitals 
do not receive the prenatal care ^Yhich could prevent some of the handi- 
caps in the first place. Not when there arc 3.7 million handicapped 
children who are not receiving the special educational services they 
require. 

Have we reduced the victims of ment^il illness to the irreducible 
minimum? Not when there are 1.3 million children who need mental 
health services but are not getting them. 

Have we reduced the victims of mental retardation to the irreducible 
minimum? Not when there are 1 million educable mentally retarded 
children who will never get the help they need to reach their full 
potential. 

The victims are most emphatically not just the poor and the 
minorities. 

Consider the victims of bad health care. It is not surprising, perhaps 
that the infant mortality rate in Coahoma County, Miss., which is 
nearly two-thirds poor, is over twice the national average. But it may 
give pause to realize that the infant mortality rate in Westchester 
County, N.Y.— one of the wealthiest counties in America— is just 
about equal to tho, national average, a national-average which is higher 
than at least a dozen other countries. No, tlie victims of bad health 
care are not just the poor. 

Consider the victims of the tremendous shortage of preschool child 
development programs. Research shows that approximately 50 per- 
cent of a person's intellectual development takes place before he is 5 
years old. Headstart and day care reach only one child in 10 among 
the poor, and the figures for children in other income groups are not 
much different. It is not just the 'poor who are missing out on crucial 
stimulation during the preschool years. 

Consider the victims of our schools. The child of the ghetto may 
attend a school without textbooks, where the teacher thinks he is in- 
capable of learning, where the paint peels and the plaster cracks, but 
the child of the suburbs finds less and less to engage him in school as 
well. Of 17 million schoolage children identified as "educationally 
deprived" by HEW, less than a third come from poverty families. 

You have to have grown up in Scarsdale to know how bad. things 
really are," one obsen^er says. It is not just the poor who are the victims 
of our school systems. 

Consider the victims of drug abuse. Millions of children— not just 
the poor— are having their lives twisted by the pandemic spread of 
drug abuse. Recent studies in suburban schools reveal that up to 75 
percent of high school students have experimented with marihuana. 
Last year in Fairfax County, Va., there were more heroin cases dis- 
covered among young people than in the previous 5 years combined. 
The users come from among the highest income families in the county, 
including the sons and daughters of doctors and colonels. It is not 
just the poor who are the victims of drug abuse. 



The children whom we are daily consigning to the scrap heap come 
from every income group, every racial group, every geographical area 
in our Nation. And every child consigned to the scrap heap is a useful 
life lost to the country, and indeed a lifetime of costs to the taxpayers 
in welfare, prison, or other expense. 

The fact is that this is a problem in which the "real majority" has 
a deep and vital stake. It has become fashionable to sugg^t that the 
"real majority" somehow has concerns and views which are different 
from the poor. I disagree. 

Fifty-five percent of Americans live in families with incomes of less 
than $10,000 a year. Whether the problem is schools or health care, or 
preschool programs, of what happens when a child is physically handi- 
capped or mentally disturbed, all Americans share the same problems. 
And the sooner we can come to the shared realization that this is in 
fact the case, the sooner we shall create in America the atmosphere 
which our children need and deserve in which to grow up. 

There is no one vho perceives the gap between the need for change 
and the lack of will to act better than our children. Perhajjs it is partly 
because they suffer its consequences most acutely, whether in the physi- 
cal consequences of hunger and poor medical care, the psychic and 
intellectual consequences of bad schools, or the total consequences of 
being the drafted foot soldiers in a war they do not support. 

We need no social scientists, no child psychologists or experts in 
human development, to tell us that a growing boy or girl, whatever 
his or her background, takes notice of the world, comes to see the way 
things work. Our American children, all of them, are every single day 
learning things about this Government and what it does or does not 
do. They are learning, wherever they live and whatever schools they 
attendj that the world's richest and strongest Nation seems powerless 
when It comes to cleaning up its air and its water; seems willing to 
let its countrvside become cluttered and ravaged; seems compliant 
before the selnsh demands of billboard advertisers who would assault 
our eyes ; seems attuned to the ideas of airplane enthusiasts who do not 
care what all of our ears have to suffer, so long as a relative handful 
of people can go faster and faster in planes that require longer and 
longer runways, which take up more and more of our wealth, while 
all the time we must hear that there is a limit to what can be made 
available to medical scientists working on diseases like leukemia, 
diseases that strike at and kill thousands of children every year. 

I know that talking of priorities goes on and on all over the coun- 
try. But for all the talk, what chance is there that the year 1970, with 
its White House Conference on Children, will see any change in those 
priorities? Again^ our children will be watching and taking note. They 
will see whether m the next months and years they can swim here or 
play there. They will see whether the schools they go to are halfway 
decent or not. They will, if taken ill. learn what kind of help they 
get, if any, from what kind of medical institutions. They vntt observe 
the way our land is preser\^ed, or greedily and wantonly ruined. They 
will take note of the kind of fare they are offered on television pro- 
granis. Their minds are no less capable than a grownup's of coming 
to the appropriate conclusions — of deciding whether or not this Nation 
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is concerned -with its future as well as its present, its long-term growth 
as well as its inunediate appetites. 

It is easy for us to deny children such vision and social intelligence; 
that way, we are let oflf the hook— and free to go about our business, 
paying Iipser\'ice to various humanitarian causes^ while all the while 
Ignoring the very real legislative and institutional backing those 
causes require. But the fact is, our children know what is going on. 
They have our number. 



VZCTUCS 

Who are the victims of our neglect f 

First. The migrant child. Nearly a million are children who live 
in families which subsist primarily by doing migrant or seasonal 
farmwork. There is no child in America more powerless to chanm 
his future, more powerless to escape the cycle of poverty into which 
he has been bom. 

In addition to the problems which confront every poor child, the 
migrant child suffers the consequence of constant rootlessness. The 
image of traveling top«ther as a family is perhaps one of the most 
cherished of the American culture. But for the migrant child, travel 
only means a new sliack^ a new field to work in, and a new school^ if 
any. Travel only increases the pace with which his life is destroyed. 
The very rootlessness of his life is a monstrous curse. 

Bom into extreme poverty— Uie average earnings of each farm- 
worker from farm labor aixj less than $1,000 a ycar^the child not only 
is physically unable to attend school regularly^ but be begins working 
at a very early age to supplement meager family earnings. He not only 
suffers itom malnutrition, but his learning perspective is geared to a 
never ending cycle of backbreaking work— bending, lifting, und carry- 
ing. By the time he is 10 or 11 he has stopped going to school and is 
l)eginning to liavc to cope with life as an adult. 

By tlie time he is 14 or 15 he is often married. Soon his health 
deteriorates— his teeth and skin begin to rot ano. his back shows the 
damaging effects of stoop labor. His ability to earn is permanently im- 
paired. He is in constant debt, getting in deeper and deeper as life 
goes on. The jgrower and the crew leader advance him groceries and 
other necessities again^ his wages, and he never comes out ahead. He 
is powerless— both politically and economically— to affect his situation. 
The cycle is well on its way again. 

Migrants are the poorest paid, the most underfed, the least healthy, 
the woR5t housed, the most undereducatcd, and perhaps the most 
abused human beings in our society today. What goes on from genera- 
tion to generation is the awful wholesale destruction, physically and 
psychologically, of hundreds of thousands of American children- 
migrant children. 

What is especially discouraging is that these remarks of mine are 
obviously not the first time, or the hundredth or the thousandth, that 
this tragedy has been brought to public attention. A half century of 
rhetoric— of books, poetry, song, presidential reports, congressional 
hearings, and television documentaries— has documents this modem- 
day slave system agiun and again. 

To say that nothing has been done to help the migrant child would 
be unfair. A Migrant Health Act was passed about 10 years ago, which 
now provides a very limited $36 a year for the health of each migrant 
child, as opposed to the $96 which tlie average middle-income family 
spends annually on each of its children's healUL The poverty program, 
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the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1905, and other 
Federal programs have titles or special provisions providing funds 
for migrant chUdrcn, hut these funds arc ver>' meager. 

The most important hope for the migrant child of the future has 
been the rising of a groat movement among the farmworkers — the 
movcmcrst to organize for the improvement of wages and working 
conditions thr<mgh collective ba^niinuig. After a half century of 
broken strikes and failed efforts, Cesar Chavez has molded a union 
which ifj i?ur\nving. But if Chavez has succeeded to some extent in 
California, there arc still thousands of migrant diildren in Texas 
and Florida, and., indeed, Xew York and New Jersey and Midiigan, 
for that matte? , whose lives arc essentiallv unchanged. There arc still 
horrendous c«ps in <K)verage by Federal lalwr law and social nro- 
grams, including-— of special significance vo the migrant cliildT^-cnild 
labor laws. 

The generational trap of poverty, thi* slave labon the prcmatuie 
deterioration of hcaltlu the mevitalilc destruction of life— all these 
thincfs remain essentially as they have {)erenni;Uly I)een for nearly 
a million migrant children in America. 

"The Grapes of Wrath*^ was written almost 40 years ago, and John 
Steinbeck is dead, but the conditions continue. 

If we are going to have White House Conferences on Children, let 
us put as nmch passion into the implementation as wc do into the 
parlor discussiosi. Otherwise^ 10 more years will pass. A few million 
more migrant children will go down the drain. And another conference 
will surely convene to talk al>out new directions for the future. 

The black child in the Hiral South. Here we are on more familiar 
ground for the Nation. This child has been the subject of lourt suits, 
street demonstrations, and congressional debater which have com- 
mended national attention. 

For those of us so disposed, we might congratulatf^ ourselves just 
a bit. The black child in the rtiral South is not everywhere so trapped 
as he was a generation ago. Desegregation has prcduccd broadened 
horizons for some, and more insist^'nt demands for change from the 
current creneration of young blackrt in the South. 

The Voting Rights Act ha.s heliied create an image of political 
possibility, resulnng as it has in the election of 665 black officials in 
the Southern States and in the forced moderation of scores of white 
officials Federal food programs reach some additional thousands of 
black children throughout the South, assuring that at le^st some chil* 
dren will not be irretrievably brain damaged in their infancy, and 
that others will be able to stay awake in school in order to leftrn.llead* 
stait has helped open new worlds to thousands of children, and given 
their parents a stake in the improvement of the educational process. 

But again, there is little reason for satisfaction, and even less lor 
complacency. Regardless of what Mr. Moynihan and others say. the 
problems remain— <^ducationallv% politically, or economically. 

Let the complacent one visit the black communities of Bolivar 
County, M^ss.; I^wndes County, Ala.; Dorchester County, S.C.; or 
Terrell County, Ga. Or let him, for that matter, visit the Hariems and 
the Houghs, the Anacostiai; and the Roxburys, ivhere tliousands of 
blacks thought they would find the promised land after fleeing the 
depredations of plantation life. 
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It was Micliaol Harrington who told iis 10 years ago, in revealing 
"The Other America'' to his fellow citi/xais. that while wc had a pov- 
eity problem in this country, it did not exist on a scale or in an intensity 
comparable to other nations. We learned during the 1960s that he was 
wrong. We. found that thei-e wei-e families in Mississippi and elsewhere 
who literally had no cash income. Wc saw, because a few Senatoi-s and 
some media* people cai'e, that there arc childrai in Americ;i who have 
bloated bellies and running sores that will not heal. 

Thei-e still are. It is not so fashionable in 1070 to talk about them. 
Hunger, it seems, was last years issue. The other day someone remem- 
bered that Pi-esident Nixon p romised a free school lunch for every poor 
child by this Thanksgiving. It has not happened. Urgently needed re- 
forms in the food stamp program have been in controversy for more 
than thi-ee and a lialf years and have still not been enacted. And all the 
while, there arc still bloated bellies in Mississippi. I know it is hard to 
remember that every day. It is an uncomfortable thought, but in these 
days of our senses being assaulted with so man}; outrages, wc have 
acquired an incapacity for further shock. That is too bad. Andrew 
Jacksou's children in'^Winstonville, Miss.,' do not find it so easy to 
forget. 

Nor ai-e the problems of the black child growing up in the South just 
the same old ones — hunger, bad housing, no medical care, substandard 
jobs or r ) jol)S at all, although these problems ai-o- all still with us. 

Our achievements have produced new problems. Segregated class- 
roonis are replacing segregated schools. Many black school principals 
arc now in white schools in demoted positions. Thousands of black 
teachei-s have lost their jobs. The black child has been brought across 
town to the white school, but his athletic trophies have been left be- 
hind, and often he or she cannot play in the band or he a cheerleader 
or nm for homecoming queen. Violence and intimidation are still 
problems — ^Lanuir, S.C., was nationally publicized, but fear still stalks 
the dark back roads of hundreds of communities. 

These things have not happened everywhere, of course. But they 
have happened in a shocking number of places. And the present admin- 
istration has not only shut its eyes to these events but has even re- 
warded hundi-eds of olFending school districts throughout the South. 
The $75 million appropriated under the emergency school assistance 
program has cheerfully and unashamedly l>cen distributed to districts 
\vhicli are in clear violation of Federal civil rights laws, and for such 
racist purposes as improving the hygiene of black children so they do 
not contaminate the white children whom they may now chance to 
encounter in the hall between classes. 

We have l^egim to tear down the outward manifestations of legal 
segregation. But we have not aehieve<l real desegregation or quality 
education on the basis of a relationship of equality and respect. That is 
the challenge of the seventies. It has taken us 16 yeai-s to dismantle 
rural southern dual school systems. I am not sure we have 1(> years to 
build a new stnicture. Black children are not nearly so patient as they 
once were. 

In all of this, fortunateljr, there is some hope for further change, 
even accelerated change. This hope comes not from any new outpour- 
ing of conscience or commitment in white America, but from the very 
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fact tliat the black coinmunity itself in the South, as well as elsewhere 
in the Nation, has achieved a new level of awareness and organization. 
Bepnnin^r with the civil rights movement, and undoubtedly assisted 
by Federal lej^islation, a new *^neration of black leadership has arisen 
which, like Cesar Chavez among the migrants, will insist on change. 
Tliis is the hast hope we have for the future. 

If the '^^^lite House Conference on Children were more i>ossessed of 
a sense of urgency, it would have a forum taking a very hard and 
tough look at the results of school desegregation and where wc go 
now, and another examining the<;ontinued ravages of hunger and mal- 
nutrition. Thousands of black children have undoubtedly pscai>ed from 
the trap in recent years, but make no mistake about it— there are mil- 
lions of more black children in the South who, as things are now, will 
find it impossible to get out of the complex trap of powerlessness and 
poverty and racism. 

The Indian child. Perhaps the greatest poverty in America exists 
among American Indians. Add to this the welfare dependency and 
hopelessness which generations of paternalistic Federal trusteeship 
have brought, and the trap which confronts the Indian child is at least 
as dangerous and powerful as that which ensnares the migrant child. 

We ha ve heard it before, but wc forget that annual Indian per capita 
income is only $1,500, less than half of the national average, that 
infant mortality i.s almost twice the national average, that 00 percent 
of Indian housing is substandard, and that suicide rates on the typical 
Indian reservation are more than double the national average."^ 

As in other areas, the situation is not quite as bad as it was 10 yeai-s 
ago. The major reason is a rising generation of Indian young people 
of greater awareness and competency, who are not onh' "committed to 
improving life in their communities, buc are acquiring some of the 
skill and political sophistication that is ncccssar>' to bring change. 

But the American Indian is still govorned by a Congress which too 
often is more interested iii protecting the land and water interests of 
the \yhitc man than in making a l)etter life for the Indian. And i)Ower 
i-clationships at the local level are still not significantly different. 

Three out of five Indian children attend local public schools — schools 
which are funded bv Federal funds under the Johnson-O'Malley Act 
and the impacted school areas legislation. But this money is often spent 
for purposes which do not benefit Indian children, and the Indian 
child is moH! often than not assumed by the school system to be slow, 
lazy or dumb. Indian students on the Mucklcshoot reservation in Wash- 
ington are automatically retained an extra year in the first grade of 
their public schools, siiul the Xook-Sack Indians of western Washing- 
ton are automatirally placed in a class of slow learners without achieve- 
ment testing. No wonder massive early dropouts from school occur, 
and high rates of suicide and alcoholism ensue. 

A third of the Indian children arc in schools run by the Federal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Some of these are in boarding schools, in- 
cluding some 7,000 Navajo children under the age of 9, some of whom 
have frozen to death trying to es^^ape and get home during the winter. 
About 1,200 Alaskan natives presently go to Federal lx)arding schools 
in Oregon and Oklahoma, thousands of miles fmm home. Two-thirds 
of the Indian children entering BIA schools have little or no skill in 
English, but less than 5 pereent of the teachers in BIA schools are 
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native to the culture and the language of the children they teach. Only 
773 Indian children in the entire country were reached by the Federal 
bilingual education program in a recent year. 

It has been our national assumption that Indians Jo not know how 
to do anything for themselves. Reservations are in general managed 
by white employees of the BIA, and Indian young people everywhere 
are indoctrinated with the idea of their incompetency. 

The Indian child is also victimized by one of America's most dan- 
gerous and mean assumptions — that there is only one language in 
America, and that others are not worth while and will not be coun- 
tenanced. Courses on Indian heritage and culture are nonexistent in 
both Federal and local public schools, and children are in every way 
made to feel that their own heritage and culture is inferior and 
worthless. 

The rising young Indian leadership now beginning to develop gives 
some hope for change. But here, as with black children and others 
who are different, the Nation needs to learn a simple but profound 
lesson : If this country is to become what we have long claimed it to 
be, every citizen needs a full and free set of options for his life. It 
should be possible for. the American Indian to live a life of fulfillment 
wHhin his traditional family and tribal structure on the reservation, 
if he chooses to, but it should also be possible for the Indian child to 
go to the city and join the mainsti'eam of American life if that is his 
wish. The assumption was made less than a generation ago that all 
Indians would be better off if forced away from the reservation. We 
have at leaiit learned that that was wrong. Now we must make the 
choice of life-styles more than a choice between two lives of enforced 
deprivation — not paternalistically, not because we are generous, but 
out of a realization that there should be in America the capacity to 
celebrate diversity and to find new strength for our country in that 
fact. 

I come back again, as I think about the White House Conference, 
to the matter of urgency. The forum reports make the salutary sug- 
jjestion that control of Johnson-OTVIallcy and impacted area fimds 
be turned over to local Indian communities. But I do not see enough 
of the sense that every day of delay in reforming the educational proc- 
ess for the Indian child is a day in which more suicides will occur and 
more alcoholics will be created. 

The Chicano child and the Puerto Rican child. The list of victims 
proliferates. There are nearly 10 million Americans whose first lan- 
guage is Spanish, and whose heritage is a Spanish-language culture. 
There are many who have Portuguese, Chinese, French, Japanese, and 
other culture and language heritages. Like the Indian child, the Chi- 
cano or Puerto Rican child or other linguistically and culturally dif- 
ferent child is daily penalized by the forced application of homogene- 
ity, the assumption that diversity is intolerable. 

Until recent years the Chicano — or Mexican American, as the Anglo 
culture dominated him — was a forgotten minority of huge propor- 
tions. Politicians sought his vote, but after the election things went 
back to business as usual. Nationally, he was eclipsed by the greater 
numbers and earlier political awareness of the black community. He 
was thought to be submissive and unquestioning of authority. His child 
was among the more invisible ot our victims. 
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Nov/ we know a little more about how things are. We have had some 
national attention to the Chicano as a farmworker, through the orga- 
nizing efforts of Cesar Chavez with the help of the media. The grow- 
ing Puerto Rican minority in New York City and elsewhere has begun 
to surface. The barrio of East Los Angeles has erupted in violence. 
A network television documentary has shown a newly born Chicano 
child dying of prenatal starvation within a stone's throw of the multi- 
million-dollar Hemis-Fair entertainment complex in San Antonio. 

The Nation has begun to hear some tales fi*oni the victims who sur- 
vived. We now know that 50 to 90 percent of Chicano and Pueito Eicaii 
children, depending on the area, come to school speaking only Spanish. 
Many of them, we find, are put in classes for the nientallv retarded 
simply because they cannot cope with standardized English-language 
intelligence tests. 

The Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity 
which I chair has heard sonic extraordinary pei*sonal testimony: A 
near Ph. D. Puerto Rican in educational administration at Harvard 
who was classified as retarded in elementary school; a Chicano Ph. D. 
in clinical psychology who spent several yeai-s in mentally retarded 
classes as a child ; and a Pueilo Rican woman lawyer who was told she 
had an IQ of 20 in elementary scliool. These are among the handful of 
victims who survived^^ 

Others are not so fortunate. As many as one out of five Chicano chil- 
dren never go to school. Of thi)se who do, one out of four drop out by 
the eighth grade. Less than half graduate from high school. In one 
school district in California 99 percent of the childi-en in kindergarten 
are Chicano but only 30 percent of the irraduating senioi-s are Chicano. 
Of 7,000 school-age Puerto Rican children in Boston, seven p'aduated 
from higli school this past June. 

Why? Not only are intelligent children treated as uneducable, but 
Spanish-speaking children are often forbidden to speak their native 
language in school and in many cases ai-e even punished for doing so. 
In a south Texas school, cliildren are forced to kneel on the playground 
and beg forgiveness if they are caught talking to each other in Spanish, 
In an Arizona elementary school, cliildren who answer a question in 
Spanish are required to come up to the teacher's desk and drop pennies 
in a bowl — one penny for each Spanish word spoken. "It works,'' the 
teacher boasts. "They come from poor families, you know," 

Of course, the ways in which the Chicano and Pueito Rican children 
are victimized go on and on — the poor health care, the poor housing, 
the lack of job opportunities, and them is again the all-pervasive 
powerlessness. When Cesar Chavez began to organize, he found the law 
enforcement officials of the communities in California where he was 
working squamly on the side of the growers, WheiftJliicano high school 
students in a small town in Texas demonstrated against school condi- 
tions, some were beaten by Texas Rangers, and those who were old 
enough were reclassified 1-A by the local selective service board. The 
sense of hopelessness, of inability to change conditions, is a major bar- 
rier to chaiige. But again, if there is any basis for hope, it comes not 
alone from anv increased commitment among Anglo i)oliticians, but 
also from a rising generation of dedicated and able Chicano and 
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Puerto Rican leadei-s. In Toxas the Mexican- American Youth Organi- 
zation; denounced as **militant'' a year ago, helped form a new pohtical 
party and elected a member to the school board in Crystal City. In 
New York, Herman Badillo has been elected to Congress. All over the 
country Chicano and Puerto Kican young people are on the move, 
sometimes with tactics which cooler heads deem unacceptable or un- 
wise, but always with a commitment and perseverance wliich are pro- 
foundly admirable. 

As with Indian children, if the White House Conference were to be 
fully relevant, one would liave expected to find more extended and 
specific reference to the dailj^ damage we are doing to the children of 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

The poor white child. Two-thirds of the poor children in America 
are white. This is a fact which should have great political implications, 
but it is too often ignored or forgotten. 

The greatest concentration of white poveity is, of coui-se, in Appa- 
lachia. Things have not changed very much since the da3^s when John 
Kennedy campaigned in West Virginia and was so deeply moved by 
what he saw there. In Appalachia today more than three-quarters 
of a million young people sit in the hollows and hills facing lifelong 
unemployment if they remain at home, and lacking the skills to do 
much of consequence if they leave. Over 900.000 children under C — 
nearly half of the preschool children in the region — are poor. Less than 
one of 20 of Appalachia's poor children is in Headstart, Only 6 per- 
cent of Appalachians children receive welfare assistance. 

The way things work is quite simple, though perhaps the truth is 
a bit hard to face. The outside economic intei'ests which control the 
region no longer have any need for the labor of the men who live there. 
Coal mining gone or largely automated. Children are neglected be- 
cause social services are not thought to be important for people of no 
economic value. There are no jobs for the fathers, either privately or 
govenimentally created. There is no welfare if the man is living at 
home with his family. And the schools for the children are badly 
underfunded. Local authorities remain unwilling or unable to tax the 
outside huge corporations. So the school construction needs of the 
13 Appalachian States represented 42 percent of the total school con- 
struction needs in the entire country in a recent year. 

The power structure would just as soon that the former coal miners 
and former dii-t farmers leave the region. 

This approach ignores two problems: First, some people who live 
in a place call it home. They want to live there. They do not accept 
the idea that someone wants to force them to move elsewhere. Second, 
it is hard to go elsewhere when one lacks the skills to do much once 
one is there. 

Thus, ogain, the trap. And as surely as the black child is still op- 
pressed by the white power stnicture in the South, the white child 
of Appalachia is also oppi^essed by the white power structure. Racism 
in America is not all racial. 

If the White House Conference had a deeper sense of immediacy, 
the children of Appalachia* and the economic interests which oppress 
them would be the subject for a forum in themselves. 



The Urban-Slum Child 



Some of the victims whom I have mentioned live in cities. But any 
child who lives in one of the large central cities of America is a 
victim in ways which transcend his race and even his economic status. 

Tlie air he breathes — polluted by automobiles, powerplants, indus- 
trial plants, and home heating — makes him far more subject to disease 
than his suburban or rural counterpart. 

The congestion in which he lives has clinically observable effects 
on his mental state. It is not surprising, for example, that studies find 
an astonishing incidence of mental illness in New York City, whei'e 
the population density is almost 1,000 times that of the country gen- 
erally, and an even greater incidence in central Harlem, where density 
is near 10,000 times the national average. 

But that is only the beginning. In most instances, the urban child 
must face and deal with the worst aspects of America's institutions. 
The child attending school in one of the 20 largest school systems in 
the country is almost a year behind the national norm for tlie rest of 
the country. The health problems faced by the urban child are equally 
as horrifying. 

Venereal disease has gone beyond the epidemic stage. Infant mor- 
tality in the ghettos and barrios is often four times the national aver- 
age. And ding addiction is now rampant in all parts of every major 
city. For a child of the city, his powerlessness and isolation from tlie 
mainstream of America are more obvious at an early age ; his dis- 
connection from society's major institutions, schools, police, religious 
institutions, business and industry is more blatant. Lack of space, poor 
housing, density, and inadequate op[X)i*tunities strain family relation- 
ships even further. 

Every institution which confronts the urban child is the biggest, 
most unresponsive foi-m of that institution our country has to offer. 

The schools are dropout factories. In the ghetto schools, children as 
they get older fall further and further behind national norms in every 
skill. 

The city hospital is totally dehumanizing. The patient waits 2 to 4 
hours in a clinic to see a doctor he has never seen before and is likely 
never to see again. 

The welfare is at its most bureaucratic and degrading. The landlord 
is an absentee or a public housing authority as bureaucratic as the slum- 
lord is neglectful. The credit merchant overreaches, and repossesses the 
moment payments fall behind. 

We are coming to the point in America where the sheer fact of urban 
life, and particularly ghetto life, is a process of victimization in itself. 
People laughed nervously a couple of years ago when Jules Feiffer 
wrote a i)lay called "Little Murders" in which urban life disintegrated 
into a sniper war. The play is no longer funny. It is coming true. 

Our response so far is repression. Arresting the perpetrators of vio- 
lence is right, as far as. it goes. But if that is all we do, if we do not 
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seek the causes and try to eliminate them, we are asking for a genera- 
tion of urban guerrilla warfare. 

The danger is not that there will be a successful revolution. We have 
in this technological society all the forces and f)owe^' and weapons 
necessary for effective repression. TTie only catch is that we will have 
a different sort of country when we are through. A better course 
would be to stop now, reexamine national priorities, and commit the 
resources necessary to bring about the climate of justice and equality of 
opportunity within which guerrilla warfare will not arise and flourish. 
I do not see that question on the agenda' of the White House 
Conference. 

The handicapped child. There are more than 7 million handicapped 
children in America — emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, pnysi- 
cally handicapped in one of the variety of ways, or suffering from 
special learning difficulties. Nearly 5 million of these children are 
receiving no special educational ser^^ces or other help. 

Some are poor, but most are not. Most are children whose problem 
is not irremediable enough to cause them to be discarded into a public 
residential institution, but for whom the public schools have no ap- 
propriate programs and private services are either unavailable or too 
expensive. 

We have, plainly and simply, failed these children. They are the 
victims of our neglect. 

Consider the child who is in a residential institution either for the 
mentally retarded or the mentally ill. Typically, it is old, crowded, 
understaffed, filthy, sterile, strewn with feces, devoid of hope, filled 
with blank faces. There are retarded children there who are educable 
if the special education services are available. There are disturbed 
children who are curable if the psychiatric services were a^^ilable. 
There are neglected and abandoned children who are there simply 
because there is no other place to put them, and who will remain there 
until they are 16 and then be dumped on the street, propelled to the 
?crap heap hy a society which did not care enough to make life possible 
for them. 

Here again, our treatment is both inhumane and senseless. It would 
save money to save lives. The annual cost of foster care is about one- 
eighth the cost of institutionalization. The lifetime cost of educating 
an educable handicapped or retarded child is about $20,000. Institu- 
tionalizing him will cost well over $200,000. And the Nation's handi- 
capped children have potential earning power of $15 billion if they 
receive the special education and services necessary for them to realize 
their pei*sonal and economic potential. 

We are not going in that direction. In a recent year the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated over $1 billion for cotton price support and one- 
twentieth that amount for child mental health services conceived in 
the broadest possible tenns. 

The 1030 White House Conference said: 

The emotionally disturbed child has a ricrht to grow up in a 
world which does not set him apart, which looks at him not 
with scorn or pity or ridicule — but which welcomes him 
exactly as it welcomes every child, which offers him identical 
privileges and identical responsibilities. 
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'\^^lel'e are we now? 

The child and the law. The child's life — rich or poor — can become 
entwined with the State in a variety of ways. He may be a neglected or 
abandoned child. He may be born out of wedlock or be the victim of a 
divorce where his futui'e is detennined without any legal protection for 
him. He may be deemed incorrigible by his paraits or his teacher, or 
alleged to be a law violator of some kind. 

The paradox of our national behavior is that we do both too much 
and too little. Too many childi'cn are swept off the streets for one rea- 
son or another. In various States, a child can end up in court and then 
i-eform school or training school for such dangerous behavior as vio- 
lating a curfew, hanging around a poolmom, wandering around a rail- 
road track, swearing ni public, sleeping in an alley, drinking, or 
smoking in public. He can be taken away from his parents, with or 
without their consent. 

Once in the hands of the State, he is not at all certain of being any 
better off. Milton Luger, a nationally known expert on juvenile delin- 
quency, has made the following extraordinary stutement: 

It would be better for all concerned if young delinquents 
were not detected, api)rehended, or institutionalized. Too 
many of them get woi'se in our care. 

Fii'st, the child gets a juvenile or family couit hearing which is 
likely to be as short as 10 or 15 minutes in length. Befoi-e that hearing 
ever.occui's he may be kept in a juvenile detention facility, perhaps in 
solitary confinement, for weeks on end or, even worse, his "pi'ctrial" 
detention may have been in a county jail whei-e he is mixed with adult 
prisonei-s, subject to homosexual abuse and the influence of hardened 
criminals. Adults are constitutionally entitled to bail under these cir- 
cumstances. Children am not. 

His court hearing may well be conducted without any legal mpre- 
sentation, despite the Supereme Court's 1967 Gault decision requiring 
othenvise. 

Having engaged in behavior which would not be a crime if he wei*e 
an adult, he may nonetheless l)c adjudged a delinquent and sent away. 
Woi-se still, a judge not wanting to stigmatize him as a delinquent may 
send him away, noting on his record that he awaits "further ordei-s of 
the couit." This may be enough to keep him locked up a year or two, or 
even more. 

The institution to which he is sent is seldom more than a crime fac- 
tory. Educational progmms ai-e weak, psychological counseling infre- 
quent or nonexistent, guards are frequently brutal, conditions are 
overcrowded, and stimulating activities scarce. Childi*en with widely 
divergent problems ar". mixed together. Some are i-etarded. Some ai-e 
disturbed. Too often, no sorting process exists. 

As Howard James says in the subtitle of liis shocking recent book, 
"Children in Trouble," the situation is a national scandal. 

I^ess than a year affo, the New York Times i-eported the death of a 
12-year-old heroin addict in Harlem — ^^Valter Vandermeer .Charlayne 
Hunter and Joseph I^lyveld of the Times reconstructed his life. Public 
school gave uj) on him in the third grade, without trying to get him 
any psychological counseling from the scliool system's bureau of child 
guidance. Instead, it referred his case to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children which brought him to family court on a neglect 
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petition. He was put in a children s shelter run by the society, and 
shortly moved to anotlier public children's shelter. Shortly thei-eafter, 
the court ixileased iiim, but he was back within G months, and was 
assigned fii*st to a halfway house in Harlem and then to the Wiltwyck 
School in uptstate New ^ork— the fifth institutional setting in which 
he had been locked in 15 months. Wiltwjrck gave up on him in 6 months 
and sent him back to family court, which let him back on the street 
again. The court, though hnding.him too disturbed for Wiltwyck, 
found, for reasons known only to itselt, that he was not disturbed 
enough to be sent to a State training school. A year later he was dead. 
Most appalling, one school official told reporters that Walter's case was 
mishandled so badly, not because of incompetency, but because of 
overwhelming numbei*s. As he put it, "There are thousands of Walter 
Vandermeei'sout there." 

Walter Vandermeer was a spectacular kind of victim. But the fact 
is there are 100,000 children in America in correctional-type institu- 
tions on any giv3n day; the courts handle a million nontraffic juvenile 
cases a year— the childivn who drift in and out of the world of courts, 
social agencies, and special schools; and there are still thousands more 
out on tlie sti-eet whei-e Walter Vandermeer eventually died, who have 
no hope at all of getting any help. The paradox is that no matter what 
happens as tilings ai-e. no matter whether the neglected or disturbed 
or difficult child gets involved with the State or stays on the sti*eet — 
either way, he is a victim. 

Institutions. I have listed a number of kinds of victims. Some are 
poor and some are mcial minorities. Some are childi*en with special 
problems. But they are not alone. 

The fact is, all' of our children are victims. The neglect, the muti- 
lation affect llie vast majority of our children— in certain respects all 
of them. Middle-class as well as poor children watch television com- 
mercials that are vulgar, insulting, misleading and frivolous, and tele- 
vision programs saturated with mindless violence, historical distor- 
tions, or nidely condescending remarks — programs which in .sum treat 
American citizens as if they are infinitely exploitable. All children live 
and play and grow up in world wiiose air is thick with smoke and dust 
and dirt, thick with obnoxious, foul-smelling, irritating substances 
whose potential hurtf ulness we arc only beginning to look and study 
and estimate. Any child, rich or poor, can fall sick and find out that^ 
yes, progress is being made on this or that disease — but only some 
progress, because we have set limits on how many doctors we turn out, 
and the money we need for various kinds of medical researcli is build- 
ing huge, outmoded technolo^cal equipment. 

What the list of victims does not adequately underscore is that the 
institutions and programs and structures which were created when 
things were simpler are simply not working now. 

Education. Some of the questions about our schools are monetary; 
and I mean not only our ghetto schools or the schools on our Indian res- 
er\^tions or up our Appalachian hollows, but the schools most Amer- 
ican children attend, the schools in Sacramento, Calif., and Boston, 
Mass., and in the cities and towns of the Midwest and th.e rrairie States, 
as well as the South. Do those schools have the books and other materi- 
als they need, the equipment they need ? Are those schools new enough 
and pleasant to be in, and well heated and airy, and spacious and pro- 
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nded with good lighting? Do those schools have the services of school 
nurses and school doctors? Do they have adequate cafeterias and 
adequate playj^rounds and adequate laboratories? Are the buses that 
brine: those children to school safe? For that matter, arc the school 
buildings themselves safe — and as well, not overcrowded, not under- 
staffed, not old and dingy and depressing, a constant sign to children 
of what their Nation is and is not willing to do for its chfldren? 

Have we tdcen pains to document how many American worlringmen 
have children at school in buildings labeled even by school authorities 
"inadeqiuate" or "temi>orary structure'-? Have we tried to find out 
what kind of educational services children cet — not on paper, but in 
fact — if they are retarded or handicapped or plagued oy one or 
another psychological problem that affects their ability to concentrate 
and learn ? Have we gathered information, city by city. State by State, 
region by region, as to what deaf children, blind children, brain- 
injured children, children with speech-learning difficulties, gifted chil- 
dren, get in the way of the special teaching they need? Have we 
studied our schools of education, which supply us with teachers— ob- 
tained from them a comprehensive estimate, national in its scope, of 
their needs? How many men and women who already are teachers be- 
come understandably tired and weary, and frustrated and bitter— as 
they are asked to do their work under discoumging — if not impossi- 
ble — circunistances and for wages that are an insult to them as citizens 
of this Nation? And finally, what does it all mean to our children— 
that teachers are treated as they are, that so many school buildings and 
classrooms are left as they are rather than torn down and replaced by 
what is minimally acceptable, let alone optimally desirable? 

But money is far from the only problem. The more basic question is 
what goes on in the schools, how "the money they do eret is spent. Listen 
to the remarks of a student e valuator of the ve'iy affluent Montgomery 
County school system in suburban Maryland just outside of Wash- 
ington: 

From what we know to l>e true, as fulltime students and 
researchers of the County School System (as well as from 
every attempt we know of to survey student attitudes in the 
county), it is quite safe to say that the public schools have 
critically negatiA e and absolutely destructive effects on human 
beings and their curiosity, natural de>sire to learn, confidence 
as individuals, creative freedom of thought and self i-espect. 

Listen to the words of another Montgorneiy County student: 

Fear— the school system is based upon fear. Students are 
taught from the outset that they should be afraid of having 
certain things hannen to them : Bad ^rn>do<?. nunishment from 
authorities, humiliation, ostracism, "failure," antagonizing 
teachers and administrators — are all things that terrify stu- 
dents as they enter first grade. These fears which school 
officials use as a lever from elenientary school through high 
school to establish and maintam order and obedience, have 
horribly destructive effects: Tliey may be reflected in ex- 
treme nervousness, terror, paranoia, resentment, withdrawal, 
alienation; they may be visible, they may be submerged, but 
in either case these effects should be of utmost concern to those 
who ^•alue the human mind and spirit. 
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Montgomery County is one of the most respected, most affluent 
scliool systems in America. It stands to reason that these observations 
are not unique. Student dissatisfaction is widespread tliroughout the 
cmmtry. Eighty-five percent of tlie scliools i-esponding to a Syracuse 
TTnivei^sity questionnaire this year said tliey had liad some type of 
disruntion within the last 3 years. Fifty-nine iHjrcent of tlie high 
schools and .56 percent of tlie junior high schools studied by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondaiy School Principals in 1969 e.\i>erienced 
some form of protests 

Obviously tliei-c is a mixture of failures. There is a failure to impart 
basic skills — one owt of four students in the public schools of New 
York State cannot pass even minimal tests of competency in reading 
and mathematics. 

But the failure goes far deeper. Wliat the students in Montgomery 
County ai-e t4ilking aboiit, and what many protesters in other affluent 
.systems throughout the country are rebelling against^ is an attitude 
which places conformity above individuality, discipline above crea- 
tivity^ which above all conducts education as though the concept of 
an educated person were a constant, the same in 1970 us, say* in 1950. 
Young people mature earlier than they have at any time in ow history, 
or at any time in recent history — since young i)eople assumed adult 
i*esponsibilities in pioneer days far earlier than they do now. They 
have serio»!s questions about the way oxxr Govenuncnt and our society 
operate. These questions am not answei-ed by courses which teach that 
America has never been the aggressor or never lost a war. 

Paitly the attitude is the attitude of tlic parents and the adiilt 
generation generally. Two-thinis of a group of high school pai-ents 
surve^ved in 1969 said that they believe "maintaining discipline is 
moi-c important than student self-inquiry." To be young is to bo by 
definition untriistworthy. In one New York siibiirb a new middle school 
has l)een badly needed for years. The school Imrd repeatedly refiised 
to appmve its construction until recently when the superintendent 
explained publicly that the new .school was essential in order to i*emove 
the 10 to 1.1 year olds from the bad influence of the high school kids 
with their di-ugs, their "experiinentatioih" and thoir "nidical politics.*' 
It is no wonder tliat i-ecent yeai*s have seen lx)oks with i itles like "Death 
at an Early Age," "Our-'Childi-eu Are Dying," and "Crisis in the 
Classroom." 

There is no doubt of it^ — our schools ait* failing millions of our 
o-iiildi-en. 

Corporations. The question of the social resi)onsibility of the cor- 
poration is, of coui'se, far broader than its i-esi)onsibility to the child, 
but a few examples will illustrate how the child is particularly 
victimised by cori)orate iri-esponsibility or plain failure to take the 
child's intei-^ts into account. 

A committee of the American Academy of Pediatrics recently con- 
cluded that air pollution is moi*e dangerous to children in some resi)ects 
than it is to adults, in terms of greater susceptibility to respinitory 
infections, which can lead in turn to permanent lung damage. What 
corporate consideration is given to children when it is decided that 
an industrial plant will jjse one type of fuel rather than another, or 
one grade of oil mthev than another, thereby i)olluting the air moi*c 
mther than less? /Wliat type of considemtion is given to childi*en 
when the automobile industry mindlessly pouis more exhaust-spewing 
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cars onto urban roads sciurmjr air ^mllution collnter^ off their dials? 
What kind of considonitioii arc children civ(Mi when n Inr^jxi public 
utility derides fo build another fossil fuel power-^renwitincr plant in 
the. middle of a larjre city, thereby l>olluting the air fui-thcr f Perliaps 
if children were kejit explicitly in mind whon these decisions aixi heinjr 
made, urban life jrencrally would bo less oppressive and loss daufrerous. 

The food industry is another example. Here the responsibility is 
more ditiict. 

W]\:\t k\nd of food do wo think we are buyinjr for our children, and 
what do w« actually «rpt? How are we to make sense of some of the 
thinjrs we read on jiackages of food destined to be put before our 
children? 

Every mother who has warmed a jar of baby food has tested the 
tempnitui-c with her fin«^»r— which she usually licks. Baby food com- 
panies know that aiul they flavor and salt the baby food' to suit the 
mother's tastes. I/)st in this c.onsiderati/)n is the fact that babies need 
less salt than others, and children who are taujrht to cmve Siilt risk 
hypertension in old age. 

There arc other proI>Iems. The family accustomed to eatinjr lar^re 
quantities of rice was l)etter nourished Ixifore the ndvent of ])olished 
rice. The mother who buys concentnited fruit jtiicc to give her family 
vitamins and citric acid really gives her family flavored water if the 
concentnite was sold in a oardlmaitl container.'Oardlward. unlike the 
old tin cans, is jwrous and air produces a chemical reaction which can 
weaken or elimimite the vitamin content of the drink. 

During Woi-ld War II we had State laws requiring that conmiereinl 
bread be made with foi-tified flour but they have l>ecn allowed to fall 
into disuse. Coiumereial bread— despite sweeping advances in food 
foi-tification— no longer contains ftilly foiiified flour. Consider how 
luuch bi-ead our children eat^ 

Anemia i*5 a public health nmblem. It is widespread. It is par- 
ticularly common in teenage girls, pregnant women, and yoimg ehil- 
dren. It has, de))ending u|>on the severity, a variety of (iebilitating 
elfeots. It could easily be elimiimted. Ij-ou' fortification is a i-elatively 
simple process which is known not to affect food composition and con- 
sistency in most cases, and eould l>ft introduced with sufficient control 
to virtually wijie out anemia. That alone would eliminate imtritional 
anemia in nrcgnancy and improve the chances for normalcy for ninny 
of ourchildren. 

What i>eople need* rich and poor, is nutritious food. If teenagers 
want to eat french fries and hamburgers* then we should use enriched 
flour in the hamburger bun and enrich the soft drinks that go with it. 
If a family wants to eat jiasta, then we should n^ake available the 
nutritious, enriched macaronis already developed. 

Then there is the res|K)nsibility of television as a corporate entity. 
Study after studv has shown the deleterious effects of violence on tele- 
vision, but it still saturates the airwaves. "Sesame Street" is widely 
heralded, but it* or anything like it, is seldom seen on commercial 
television. And television is still saturated as well with commercials 
which calculatingly and often misleadinply play on the emotions and 
desires of chidren, Saturday morning children's television has ,50 per- 
cent more commercial messages than adult television. If a child watches 
children's television half the time it is on, and pays attention to only 
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a Imlf nfpim of the hlaiulishmeiits of Tony tho Tijrcr, Cai)*n rruiidi, 
and Fml Flintstonc for various cilihlcis he gets twice as many inossa^s 
from them as from liis motJier who tells him every day at breakfast 
toeat mitritiousfood. 

Finally, toy mainifacturers have a tremendous rcsiwnsibility to the 
health and w'ell-bcin^r of American children. Wien an arm of a toy 
doll is imlled off leaving a sharp prong uncovered, when the eye on a 
hahy's toy can he detached and swallowed, when an electric toy readies 
heat that can hunu when games are covered with glass that shatters 
on impact, or when sharply pointed, heavily weighted darts are sold — 
children's lives arc threatened. 

Toys like these may l>c profitable, but they injure 7(>(),00() diildrcn 
a year. Almost one out of five eye injuries to children involves a toy. 

The children of Aiiieric4V have a right to Iwtter in-otection from 
l)oth the corimrations that manufacture toj-s and the Oovornnient 
agencie.s that are rcsi>onsih!c for making sure these toys are safe. That 
right is lK»iii<r ignored. Despite authority to han new toys found haz- 
ardous to oluldreiK HEW acted in only three cases, and only after the 
.Se<iretnry was sued by the Coiisumers'l^nioii. And HKW still refuses 
to ban further sjil'»s of a heavily weighted, sharply i>oiiited lawn dart 
that has already Killed two children and wounded 14 others. Every 
American child and every American puivnt has a ri^ht to e.x])ect more. 

Health care for ehildfiMi. I have already alludeu to the failun^ of 
performance in child health care as measured hv a classic indication 
like infant mortality. There are a million diihlren lM)rn every year 
without a(le<)uate ]»fenatal care, and 21 million children who see a 
ph v.sician less often than once a year. 

Ix)ok at it from the doctor ssld(5— then*, are only 12,0()0 {K'diatricians 
in the ITuited States, nlH)ut a third of wluU. we need. Or from the 
money side— only 10 |)ercent of the Fedenil health research dollar is 
.siKMit on children. 

IxH)k at it from the family's i>oint of view—how liaixl it is to get a 
(loctor to make a house call,*liow long the wait is in the doctors ofKee, 
let alone the puhlicdinic or emergency room. 

Of course there is tlie iinancial .side of it — only 10 i)ercent of 
diild health c^ire is covered by health insurance. 

It is not easy to talk ai>out .such mattei*s. It is not easy to remind 
factory workeis and white-collar workers and .small biLsinessinen that 
a .sudden niedical emergency which afllicts one of their diildrcn is an 
eniergeney ^v!)icli aLso can all too quickly be a financial disaster. It is 
not easy to reiniiid tlu>se same working people, hard-working iK'opIe, 
that no matter liov; long and earnestly they work, at no matt^'r how 
niany jobs, their diildren might one day suiter because we as a Nation 
liaveirt supi)orted the medical research \\y might, haveift trained the 
doctors wo might, have not built the hospitals we might— or equipped 
them as we might. 

I^et us try to relate this .situation to the typical American working- 
nian--tlie so-ealled middle American. Even before his child is born 
there are risks and dangers that are avoidable, yet ix^rmitted by us 
in Anieriea. I refer to the illnesses pregnant women can get — illnesses 
that co.st niony only the rich can put their hands on, illnesses that re- 
quire nodical* care and medical equipment simply not available in 
many cities and towns and whole counties and entire States of these 
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Unitdl States. Likewise at birth or after birth, the child as well as his 
or h r mother can require prolonged and delicate attention from skille<l 
phj^icians and those who work alongside thcin— all of whom are in 
short simply in many parts of this coimtry. What is a workingman 
to do^ lie cannot n».nt planes and fly his family halfway across the 
countrj' and check into a hotel and stay there while his wife and child 
are treated. Xor can he pay the thousands and thotisands of dollars 
that hospitals and doctors and ^'services'- cost, llh child may have 
«omc l)one trouble, a particularly difficult club foot, cerebral palsy, a 
congenital heart, defect or another **problem" that we lump together 
under categorical, descriptive temus like ^congenital disorder** or 
mental retardation'* or ^'physically handicapi>ed.** He may live in a 
large- or meditmi-sizcd city, let alone in rural areas— and W told there 
IS a waiting list for this, there arc no facilities for that, and so it goes 
and so it has to Ik;. Our Government takes a census ever)' 10 years, 
and is always coming up with facts or figtircs about the economy, the 
war, the state of our defenses. 

I wonder why we do not try to find out and rcfwrt ui>on how many 
children are Iwm with or succumb to severe and cripplin>r illnesses, 
mjuries to their IkwUcs and brains, diseases that affect their growth 
and development— and then uo on to get thorotighly inadenuatc treat- 
ment for such afflictions. Periiaps if we knew how many children need 
l)ediatrician.s, need surge<uis, nml i)hysical therapists, need child 
psyehiatrij^tSj need one or another kind of nmclune or instrument 
or mode K>i tncnipy— and do not ipet what they need— then we would 
l)e in a position to weigh our priorities, so that wlien generals an<l 
admirals, already in control of enougli military hardware to destroy 
the entire i)lanet, tell us they have needs, they" want another kind of 
plane or ship or gun, we can say to them yes. we want to protect this 
countrjs and protect it not only from outside enemies but from dis- 
eases that every single day imnecessarily kill and maim and stunt, and 
cause pain and .suffering to American children. 

The whole .system isa nonsystcm. 

The hospital is the costliest way to dispense medical earc. and it has 
Ixjcome nearly 100 ixjrcent more costly in just the last. 5 years. Yet, 
we still contintie to put children in hospitals who do uot'Iiave to be 
there, who could l»e taken care of in a doctor's office or a neighI>orhood 
clinical setting. Blue Cross and other hospital insurances still re- 
quire that children l)e put in hospitals if thev arc to lie reimbursed for 
procedures which could Iks performed outside the hospital. The Govern- 
ment reimbui^^s hospitals under medicare and medicaid without ask- 
ing any greater efficiency in return. In short, no leverage whatsoever 
IS exercised to require the development of a system of neighborhood 
clinics which could disjiensc preventive care and keep children out of 
hospitals instead of forcing thi*m in. 

The same situation exists regarding me<lical manpower. There are 
dozens of tasks which could bo performed by physicians' assistants and 
other paraprofessional maniwwer. The doctor is the costliest form of 
medical manpower. The cost of cait* and the scarcity of personnel could 
be ^rreatly alleviated if we were to change the mix of medical man- 
power. It has not happened. 

These faults of organization have caused medical costs to sky- 
rocket. The situation is intolerable. Xot only is medical care less 
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available than it should be, but it is too often provided in the least 
efficient possible way, and it is too often financially out of the reach 
of the typical famil}'. 

As a consequence, millions of our children are victims. 

The welfare system, Hej-e we have another nons\'stcni which has 
grown up over the yeai-s — which desti-oys childi-en, breaks up families, 
perpetuates dependency, robs people of dignity, and leaves them in 
poverty— and infuriates giver and itjcipient alike. 

The visible, highly debated problem is. of coui:$e, financial assistance 
to poor children. 

But we do a poor job with other welfare problems as well— notably 
adoption and foster caiti. Adoption is limited in many places by out- 
moded laws i-estricting racial and religious mixing of children and 
j)arents. and by the fact that adoption policies are controlled by tradi- 
tional private welfaro agencies whose good Intentions are matched 
only by their '^yelfarist'* orientation. 

Foster care is limited by lack of fmids as well as by traditionalist 
attitudes, like the idea that a single pei-son cannot be an adopting or 
foster parent. There are perhaps three times as many cliildren in need 
of foster cai-o as actually get it. 

Lost, too* in the debate over the administration's family assistance 
plan is its imprecedented proposal to limit funds for social services 
including day cai-c to 110 i)ercent of last years approprition — a dan- 
gerous precedent indeed in an area where we have at least had the 
advantage of open-ended appropnation. 

And the FAP itself is bad for childmi. For who is more the victim 
of the President s ''work foi-ce** than the child whose mother is forced 
to work? 

FAP is perplexing to those of us who want to support real welfare 
i-eforni. In return for a national mininuim floor for benefits and for 
extendin<^ aid to the working poor— both higlily desirable i-cfornis — 
wo ai-e being asked to accept a new system which will force mother:- to 
work, with consequent risk to their*^ children. 

Secretary Richardson's proposals the other day improve the bill 
somewhat, but it remains to 1x5 seen whether the final vei-sion of the 
bill will be an improvement over the present system, bad as that is. 

It may be said tliat the discussion of welfare, unlike tlie other insti- 
tutions I have described, i-elates uniquely to the poor. It does not. 

Who pays for welfare? One of the great .sources of anger on the pa it 
of the industrial workei- taking home $58 a week after taxes in Xew 
York is that his taxes are helping to give tax-fi-ee support of $64 a 
week to a welfai-o mother and her tluTO childro!i. Tnie welfare re- 
form—a negative income tax or a justly conceived family income sup- 
plement ])lan — would provide assistance to that angry industrial 
worker who needs and deserves it just as much, and would ultimately 
alleviate his sense tliat his tax dollai-s are not being spent for broad 
social purposes. 

There are other institutions which fit into the pattern of failure — 
failure through being ovei-sized, overbureaucratic, overly impei'souah 
and overly insensitive. Thei-c are the courts and residential institutions 
for children, which T have discussed earlier. There is tlie role of the 
uni\vi'sity and of the church. There is the pervasive effect of racism, 
hostility to divei-sity, and callousness to powerlessness which cuts 
across the functioning of all of our institutions. 
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Perhaps, al)ovc alK the institution which is failing our children is 
(lOveniment. Government is the ultimate source of funds for pm- 
<jrams. Government is a major source of regulations to make institu- 
tions a»spond to children s needs. But Govenunent in this country has 
allo\vi*d itself to become enmeslied rii one of the gi-eatest situations of 
distorted priorities in the histoiy of a democratic government. 

Government in this country seems incapable of extricating itself 
from unpopular wai-s which still c«)st money and lives. Government 
seems incapable of stopping tlie flow of dollars into useless weaponry 
and high-flying elephants. And all the while children suffer and the 
institutions which are supposed to serve them are subjected to no 
searching inquiry, no serious push for i-efoi-m. Yes, if we are looking 
at the institutions which have failed our childi-en, let iis look fu-st and 
foremost at oui*selves hei-e in the U.S. Senate. 

Reconnnendations. It is neitlier practicable nor feasible to set forth 
a total program for reform and change. The length of such program 
would l)c a book or a set of volumes in itself. Its total cost would be 
staggering. Among other things, those who would criticize this speech 
for political misoiis — and there will 1h» those — would have a field day 
with the supposed impnicticality of it all. 

But any program for reform must l)cgin with a cry for i-ccalculation 
of our national priorities. The i-cfrain is familiar fy now. I need not 
go tlu-ough it again. But if the White House Conference is to contrib- 
ute anything, that is whert; it should l)egin. For, apait from the 
iinmonility of spending money on un needed weaponry while childi-cn 
go hungry, the sad fact is that in this great, affluent nation, we will 
never have enough resources to solve our problems unle.ss we begin to 
exercise wisdom and good sense in the way in which we spend oui 
national funds. 

We need far more resources devoted to the solution of domestic 
problem.s. With proper prioritie^s and a healthy. gix)wing economy, I 
believe we could begin to do what has to be done. 

The other day it was decided that it was more important to fully 
fund a $110 million authorization for a space station than it was to 
more adequately fund public housing. Every day we rcenact another 
example of our present set of priorities, in which usually the child is 
the loser. He has lost over and over aijain during the past decade, and 
unless we can reorder priorities, he will continue to lose. 

Had we the resources, the agenda is not difficult to see: It must in- 
clude a guaranteed decent job for everyone: income maintenance for 
all: national health insurance; an adequate program of early child- 
hood development; sufficient funds to extend seixice to all the handi- 
capped children who need it; and so on down the list. 

But what is needed is far more than just money* For, apart from the 
scarcity of funds, our institutions are simply not working very well. 

It is not lust that we cannot nm a welfare system. We cannot get 
our hospitals to dispense decent, efficient medical care, either. It is riot 
just that we cannot seem to get enough food to hungry children. Our 
schools cannot seem to interest or really educate our children either. 

The question is not just one of a need for urgent attention to press- 
ing problems. It is also one of philosophy and approach. 

I have been for all the old programs. But even where we have spent 
a lot of money, things are often worse than they were before. 
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Because we did not listen. We bulldozed whole neighborhoods and 
called it urban renewal, over the anguished cries of those who told us 
it was Negro removal. We stacked people together in public housing 
and wondered what they were trying to tell us when they defaced walls 
and broke windows. 

We built huge universities and wondered what the kids were tallri^ 
about when they cried out about the impersonality of everything. We 
spent some Federal money— not nearly what was needed— on the public 
schools without asking how it was being spent or whether we were 
getting any results; then we acted suprised when citizens' groups told* 
us that some of the money had been diverted to illegal purposes and 
was not helping poor children. We poured money into the welfare 
system without reform, long after recipients and welfare workers alike 
were telling us of its disastrous effects. The BIA did not listen to the 
cries of the Indians it was supposed to be helping, and now the first 
Americans are very nearly the last Americans. 

It is time for us, as liberals, to face the fact that our approach has 
too often, been self-satisfied, Washington-centered, insensitive, and 
conformist. We thought we knew best, and in so thinking, we robbed 
people of their pride and their sense of involvement in themselves and 
in their communities. Albeit unwittingly, we have often done as much 
damage as good. 

In some ways the old political machines were more responsive than 
we are. At least people got some assistance in return for serving up 
their freedom. Now the bureaucrat whom they have to go to for help 
does not live in their neifi:hborhood, does not speak their language, 
has no reason to deliver and often risks his career if he does. 

Any nation which discovers in 1967 that it has 15 millira hungry 
citizens in its midst cannot be very confident that it is doing things 
right. Any nation which discovers in 1970 that it has thousands of 
teachers in its schools who literally do not speak the same language 
as their students must doubt whether it is pursuing the right couree. 

If our national approach has been bulldozer solutions coupled with 
bureaucracy, this has been just as true of State government and local 
hoiisin<r and redevelopment authorities and other agencies. Many have 
failed in the fundamental task of listening to and showing some under- 
standing of those whom they are supposed to serve. 

We need, first, a total reescamination of all of our institutions and 
programs in this country. What are we getting for our money ? What 
are our children getting for our money? We are creaking along in 1970, 
trying to run a government and schools and social services through 
institutions which were created tens of decades and even centuries ago, 
and in many cases have not been reexamined since. 

The changes in size alone are staggering. The United States Steel 
Corporation which the Government broke tip under the antitrust laws 
more than half a century ago was smaller than the tvpical medium 
size corporation today. Before World War I, no university in the 
Western World had more than 5,000 students. Now 30,000 students is 
only a moderate-sized student body. Hospitals which had one employee 
for every three patients a half century ago now have three employees 
for every one patient. Some foundations nave international operations 
and offices which, are larger than most foreign governments. 

The impersonality and unresponsiveness which comes along with 
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the size is understandable. I have discussed some of it in these remarks. 
So the answer to our problem is far more than just money, although we 
certainly need more money as well. 

One key matter to focus on is size. All the evidence suggests that 
adults and children feel more involved and are served better by small 
institutions. We can get smaller institutions by breaking up bigger 
ones and by creating new, smaller ones. 

We can emphasize the building of neighborhood health clinics in- 
stead of concentrating almost exclusively on hospitals — clinics to serve 
target populations of 30,000 instead of 300,000. We can make sure that 
our new college campuses are smaller in size and just build more of 
them. When we build new correctional facilities, we can insure that 
they are small enough to allow the kind of group interaction which 
benefits the children whom we put in them. 

We can decrease the size of existing facilities. We can create 
colleges within colleges, campuses within campuses, no matter what 
the institution. 

Above all, we can and must do something about the size of govern- 
ment. Many functions which are performed on the citywide level could 
be handled at the neighborhood level far more responsively and far 
more effectively. Much of what goes on in the Federal Government 
could be given over to the local government with strong Federal super- 
vision and strong Federal standards. That is not the old liberal philos- 
ophy, but it is one which just might work better. 

Attention to the size of institutions — reducing them to the smallest 
viable size — ^is one key element in making them work. 

Another key element is regulation. Kalph Nader, with all that he 
has done, has reminded us that the regulatory agencies, which we 
created with such fanfare a generation ago and earlier, have more and 
more come to be just captives of those whom they are supposed to 
regulate. Begulations can help with the size of institutions. It is cer- 
tainly not shocking to begin thinking of breaking up corporate units 
into smaller entities. That, after all, was done at the turn of the century, 
and regulation can help with the qualitv of life. Is it not shocking to 
think that, had we the will, Grovemment regulation could ref alt in the 
cleansing of the air and ^ater? Nor do children's toys Lave to be 
dangerous. 

So regulation is one key word which has been lost from our vocaLa- 
lary to the great detriment of our children and all of us. 

Another key word, related to regulation, is accountability. As the 
institutions and programs which I have discussed have grown and 
proliferated, they have become sovereignties unto themselves, account- 
able to no one, proceeding along from day to day without supervision 
or question from the outside. Some of the accountability can be built 
internally. Agencies can begin to evaluate their own programs and 
release those evaluations to the public. 

Perhaps a more important aspect of accountability is using money as 
leverage — the demanding by the Federal Government of accountabil- 
ity on the part of those to whom it gives money. 

For years the Federal Johnson-O'Malley and impacted areas money 
has flowed to local public schools for the education of Indian children 
^vith no questions asked. We could begin to demand the hiring of 
Indian teachers, parental and community involvement in schools, the 
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institution of bilingual programs, the institution of Indian history and 
cultural classes, and above all, a measure of dignity for the Indian 
child in return for the Federal flow of dollars. 

We could begin to ask what local school districts are doing with the 
money under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act, and to 
demand results. 

The disaster which masquerades for our health care system in this 
country could be turned around very quickly if the Government were 
to seriously get about the business of demanding performance for the 
billions of dollars it pours into the health care field. If the Government 
began to say that hospitals had to reorganize, that medical schools had 
to turn out students other than doctors as a condition of receiving 
Government research and other funds, if all of these things were done, 
the cost of health care would go down arid quality would go up. 

Accountability can also be stimulated from the outside, and here we 
come to another key word — advocacy. The Government never got seri- 
ous about monitoring where its funds under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act had gone until a group on the outside 
did its own evaluation, and came up mth the conclusion that Title I was 
not really helping poor children. Some would say HEW is not doing 
much better now, but at least it is aware of the problems, and if you 
go and talk to the auditors who work at HEW, they are jubilant. The 
outside advocates have put them on the map. They have more staff 
than they ever had. They are delighted that outside advocacy has come 
along and given them a job. They are delighted at the idea that some- 
one wants their help, wants their contribution in keeping the Govern- 
ment honest. So outside advocacy has a great role to play in assuring 
accountability. 

One of the most exciting developments in our society right now is the 
outside ad>ocacy — both through the legal services program and 
through public interest law firms, as well as the young professionals in 
other fields who have taken it upon themselves to try to bring account- 
ability to their professions. It is in this area that there is &>th great 
hope for change and great need for vigilance. For when these yomg 
professionals are successful, they get into political trouble — witness 
this week's Finance Committee vote to prohibit legal services lawyers 
from suing to challenge welfare policies. 

A fifth key word — far more fundamental than advocacy, as impor- 
tant as that i»— is participation : The sharing of power and the allevia- 
tion of powerlessness. One facet of the lack of accountability is that 
bureaucrats have come to believe that bureaucracy exists for their in- 
ternal benefit. They forget their mandate, which is to see that services 
ars delivered to the people. 

No one really knows more about whether a program is working or 
not, and whether it is being properly administered than those whom it 
is supposed to benefit. More important, the only way to eliminate 
paternalism, laziness and unresponsiveness is to share power. If we 
do nothing else in the 1970s we must make it our goal to achieve 
participation programs by those who are suppo^d to benefit from 
them and by the community generally. Such participation, such shar- 
ing of power, should become a familiar aspect of our national life. 

Fortunately, the political and other struggles of the past decade 
have given us some models for participation. 
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The Headstart program at its best has shown us what a marvelously 
rich experience parent involvement can be — ^both in terms of the 
parents coming to understand what quality education is and also in 
terms of the enhanced learning experience of a child. The extension of 
that kind of parent involvement throughout all preschool education, 
and indeed throughout the elementary and secondary schools as well, 
would be a ^at boon in our society. 

It is critical that the method of participation that we adopt be one 
in which real power is shared. There is always the bureaucratic tempta- 
tion to try to co-opt— to try and create nice-sounding advisory boards 
which have no power, are convened once or twice a year in a fancy 
board room or. holet, and are then ignored. The struggle to create the 
proper mix for participation will not be easy. There is an appropriate 
role for professionals in both administration and policy, and citizen 
participation must include both those who are served by the program 
and representatives of the community generally. 

Welfare need not be controlled by welfare recipients, but they must 
be represented in a real way in the making and application of policy. 
The univeraty need not be turned over to the students and faculty, but 
they should be represented on the board of trustees. The doctors and 
the hospital administrators should still have something to say about the 
way a hospital is run, but the community ^ould 1^ directly repre- 
sented on the board as well. 

There is one asi>ect of participation which I want to emphasize 
particularly. That is the idea of having children themselves partici- 
pate m the process of their institutions. I do not wish to overstate this 
concept — I am not suggesting that 5-year-olds need to sit on the 
boards of kindeigartens; but high school students can participate very 
actively in decisionmaking in their institutions and in teaching 
younger students, as well. 

Ghetto youths in St. Louis have done a fine job of running a rat 
control program. Youngsters would make the most effective nucleus of 
a preventive drug education program, because peer group testimony is 
what would be most influential. Instead of mistrusting one generation 
of young ))eople to have any constructive influence on those just below 
them— which is what we seem to do now— I think it is crucially im- 
portant that we involve young people in working with children. 

Another key word is "iniiovation.^^ We just have to be prepared to 
try new approaches. Whether schools without walls or magnet schools, 
or open classrooms or individualized instruction, or new forms of early 
childhood development, or new approaches to juvenile delinquency, 
the subject does not matter. The point is that the way we are doing 
things now is not working. We simply have to have new approaches. 

Another important need is to find new ways of getting Federal 
monev out to the cbmmunities for the benefit of children. The goal 
should be to encourage initiative at the local level while requiring ad- 
herence to strong national standards and requirements of accountar 
bility. Here I part most emphatically from those who would simply 
use revenue sharing or block grants as a means of handing out money 
to States and localities without any strings attached. But I also depart 
from some of my liberal brethren who are still enthralled with the 
categorical grant-in-aid approach that has a large Federal bureauc- 
racy at the top handing out money to the States, which in turn give it 
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to localities. This has resulted in the ^svorst kind of bureaucratic delay 
and diffusion of purpose. We simply have to find new ways of getting 
the money directly to communities and even to neighborhoods for 
broad social purposes — ^but without giving up the idea of strong Fed- 
eral standards. 

The concept of national standards is extremely important. We are 
quite familiar with the patchwork of programs which passes for a 
welfare system, and the patchwork of local fiefdoms whicn passes for 
health care systems. It is time we set national standards for perform- 
ance as a country and stuck to them, through the processes of regula- 
tion and accountability which I have already described. 

Another key idea is rights — legal rights. This has two aspects. First, 
for too lonff we have regarded various social programs ana services as 
a matter of largesse dispensed by the State. It is time we began to think 
in terms of creating legally enforceable obligations for our children, 
on which they can sue if the obligation goes unfulfilled either in dollar 
terms or, for that matter, in quality. If we are ever to have any kind 
of national standard which really works to deliver service topeople, we 
are going to have to create legally enforceable rights to go with it. This 
will be a massive job, and will require careful study, but I believe it is 
a major matter on the agenda. 

Tlie second aspect of the idea of legal rights has to do with rights of 
children vis-a-vis institutions — rights of children in school to engage 
in free expression and not to be subjected to discipline without due 
process, rights of children in court not to be subject to being disposed 
of without adequate counsel or real rules of law. The development of a 
body of children's law is also an important matter on the agenda. 

A final key word is options, protected by national standards. A child 
and his family should have a full range of options as to where they 
want to live. The child should have a choice of educational experiences, 
a full choice of possible life-styles and professions. We shut off the 
choices both ways sometimes. We do not integrate the schools and we 
deny ghetto schools the power and the funds they need to improve. We 
keep the suburbs lily-white as a practical matter and we keep the 
ghetto a slum. We make life for the Indian an impossibility both on 
the reservation and in the city. "Options" is a very important word. 

I call now for a national reexamination of all of our institutions by 
reference to these 10 criteria — size, regulation, accountability, advo- 
cacy, participation, innovation, new avenues of money flow, national 
standards, legal rights, and options. 

Let us see how some of these ideas might work in relation to a matter 
of which I have not discussed in an,y detail, a timely subject on which 
public debate is going on — the question of day care, or more properly, 
early childhood development programs. 

For various reasons, it appears that a good deal of new Federal 
money is about to be poured into the early childhood development 
field. I favor putting more money into this area. But let us be sure we 
do not make tne same old mistakes all over again. 

Some say that the present Federal day-care guidelines are too 
stringent, that, if they are kept as they are, no project will be able 
to get started. No doubt there are ways in which these ^jidelines can 
be improved, but there is in my judgment one nonnegotiable criterion 
for whether an early childhood development program is an acceptable 
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recipient of Federal money ; not whether it enables the mother to work, 
but whether the program enhances the child's development. There is 
no point in pounng Federal money into a program that amounts to 
the warehousing of children, to a federally subsidized baby-sitting 
service. If we are going to provide money for early childhood develop- 
ment, let us do it correctly. 

This means community participation in the planning and admin- 
istration of the program; it means appropriate professional participa- 
tion in the teaching or care at the program; and it means health care 
and nutritional value in the program. 

There are those whose express interest in day care is to make it 
possible for mothers to work. They are applying growing pressure to 
provide 5-day-a-week, 10-hour-a-day child care for preschool children 
whose mothers work, or would work if these services were available. 
In some cases, this would be an improvement. There are thousands of 
young children— latchkey children— who are left at home to care for 
themselves, or are looked after by brothers or sisters barely older than 
they are. Unquestionably, a program with adult supervision and hot 
meals would be an improvement for them. But the creation of institu- 
tions with warm rooms, several adults, and breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner does not necessarily add up to child development. 

I wonder whether many preschoolers— especially the very young- 
would not be served better by programs lasting several hours, rather 
than all day, or by programs that send tutors into their homes to work 
with them and their mothers. I know of one program here in the 
District tliat sent tutors to the homes of ghetto youngsters aged li^ 
to 3 years, several hours a week, and was extremely successful in pre- 
venting IQ declines of 15 to 20 points that other ghetto youngsters were 
experiencing. That was not a day-care program. It ^id not make it 
possible for the mothers to work. But it was a tremendously impressive 
child development And that is what the criterion should be. 

There is also a question about the funding channels for these new 
programs. I see that some of my colleagues are proposing day-care 
programs which go exclusively through the States. I think it is time 
we learned that money sent out from the Federal Government by way 
of the States, through the State bureaucracy, to the localities gets to be 
pretty thin by the time it reaches the end of the pipeline. It is terribly 
important that we make money available directly to community groups 
and directly to local governments. Otherwise, tne kind of early child- 
hood development program we want will simply not be forthcoming. 
It is equally important for us to make sure that any private enterprise 
involvement in the provision of day care is subject not only to very 
careful standards, but to full community participation in the planning 
of the administration of whatever centers a franchise operation or 
a corporation becomes involved in. 

The essential point here is that it will not do, in 1970, to simply 
write a blank check — pour a whole lot of money into something, any- 
thing, called '^ay care*', and then forget about the matter. We must 
do more than spend the money. After we authorize and appropriate 
the money, we must engage in appropriate oversight proceedings to 
see that the money is properly spent. We have gone on for too long 
just pouring out what little money we do appropriate without finding 
out where and how and to what end it is spent. 
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What I have been saying today comes down to a few simple sen- 
tences. We have to place a higher priority on our children and their 
families than we do on expensive military gadgetry or expensive space 
extravaganzas. We desperately need to instill some understanmng, 
humaneness, and sensitivity into the existing institutions which are 
supposed to serve our children. We neew to instill an attitude of re- 
spect for a child's heritage, for his family, for his language, and for his 
individuality, and his potential. We need to involve children them- 
selves aiid their parents in a significant decisionmaking role in these 
institutions. We need to recognize that we can and must provide far 
greater life chances for our children than we do now. Our children are 
our chance for change. They are our bridge to a better world. They are 
our only hope. Let us begin to act like we understand this. 

If that recognition, coupled with a sense of urgency and a concrete 
implementation mechanism, can emerge from the fortlicoming White 
House Conference, I will count the conference a success. 

Over the past nearly 6 years, I have probably served on as many 
human-problem committees and subcommittees as any of iny col- 
leagues. I have been all over this country— its ghettos, its Indian 
reservations, migrant labor camps, among the Eskimos and the Atha- 
bascans, and in the pockets of white poverty— and I am unable to 
express the profound frustration that I feel at knowing that we 
are such a powerful and wealthy society and at the same time seem 
to so tragically fail thousands and millions of our children. It is not 
only immoral. It is not only unnec^ssjiry. I think this failure tampers 
with the very existence and future of a vital democratic society. 

If in our generation we could shift these priorities and make these 
institutional changes and^ above all, commit ourselves to a full and 
effective reordering of society, so that every child had a chance— a full 
and a fair chance, which is what I understand to be the promise of 
America— I think our generation will have done more than any other 
to strengthen and revitalize our society and to assure a bright and a 
secure future. 



EXHIBIT 1 
The Childmn's Chabivb 

(82) 
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XVIII. To supplement tbe home and the tchools in the training of youth . . . 
every stimulation and encouragement should be given to the extension and de* 
velopment of the voluntary youth organisations* 

XIX. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or community or* 
ganixation for health, education, and welfare. . . . 

jPof every chM the$e righte^ regarHeee of roof , or color, or eUuation, v)herever 
he may live under the protediw of the Amerioan, fioQ* 

o 



